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SKETCHES OF 
SCOTTISH SCENERY AND MANNERS. 


a 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for Nov. 1818. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PENNY WED- 


DING. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


(Qs the eve of her approach 

ing wedding-day, the bride 
dreamed that a wee wee man, 
clad in green, with long yellow 
hair, and mounted on a beautiful 
white horse, with silver bells at 
his mane, rode up to her just as 
she was crossing the threshold of 
her father’s door, on her way to 
be married, and invited her to go 
with him, and he would make 
her a lady. Upon her refusal, 
he threatened her, saying she 
would repent it. However, he 
sll lingered, and entreated her 
to change her resolution, and 
finding she was inflexible, he 
asked a shake of her hand, which 
having given him, he then solici- 
ted the pleasure of a kiss at par- 
ting; he smiled so_ graciously, 
that she could not refuse him so 
trivial a favour; besides, after 
he had shaken hands with her, 
she felt so strangely, that, had 
he again asked her, she would 
have accompanied him; _ but 
when he approached to salute 
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her, his breath was hot as a bur- 
ning flame, she hastily turned 
away her face~—he rudely snatch- 
ed the once proffered embrace, 
bit her lip till the blood fell on 
her bosom, touched her right 
eye with his‘finger, which caus- 
ed it to smart exceedingly, and 
spurring his steed, vanished ina 
moment. She awoke in great 
alarm, and found that her eye 
was bloodshot, and her lip bleed- 
ing profusely. When beginning 
to dress in her wedding-clothes, 
she put the wrong side of her 
petticoat foremost; in lacing her 
stays, the lace broke three several 
times, and about two hours after, 
again snapped, with a noise that 
made those who were seated be- 
side her start from their seats 5 
when about to put on her gloves, 
it was discovered that they were 
both for the left hand; and in 
walking to church, her apron- 
strings loosed, and it fell in the 
path before her. Upon standing 
up before the minister, and when 
about to join hands, she forgot 
to take off her glove, and the 
bridegroom took her right hand 
with his lett ; coming out, she 
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dropped one of her garters on 
the threshold, where she _ had 
stumbjed at her entrance. When 
she arrived at the door of her fu- 
ture residence, the apparition 
who had frightened her so much 
in her sleep, came up at tull gal- 
lop, dressed exactly as before, 
crossed through between her and 
the bride-groom’s mother, who 
was stretching out her hand to 
receive and welcome her daugh- 
ter-in law; checking his horse, 
he, *‘ grinned horrible a ghastly 
smile’? upon the bride, and dis- 
appeared with the velocity of 
lightning. This apparition was 
seen by nobody except the bride, 
and by her only with the right 
eye, which he had touched on 
the preceding night. She drop- 
ped down in a swoon, to the 
great alarm of the company, who 
could form no conjecture of the 
cause. The festivities of the 
day, although interrupted, were 
resumed on herrecovery. When 
put to bed with her bridegroom, 
scarcely had she fallen asleep, 
when this intruder repeated his 
visit, rudely snatched another 
embrace, and again bit her lip, 
which was bleeding afresh in the 
morning. ‘This visit was repeat- 
ed every Thursday evening, (the 
day on which she was married,) 
till both husband and wife be- 
came mopish and melancholy 
from the continuance of these 
nocturnal visitations. The cir- 
cumstance being related to their 
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fate could not be altered. Upop 
hearing this, an old grey-headed 
grannie proposed the perform. 
ance of certain curious exorcisms, 
of which I shall not detail the 
particulars. The hoary sybil’s 
advice was followed,—the spell 
was dissolved ; her unwelcome 
visitor appeared no more ; she 
soon recovered her wonted cheer. 
fulness, and in nine months after, 
became the happy mother of 
twins, one of whom _ had the 
mark of a spot of blood on her 
lip, and the other a_blood-shot 
eye, both of which continued 
through life. Hence, said my 
garrulous informer, young folk 
should beware not to run _ head: 
long into danger; they do not 
know the mysteries of nature, 
and times and seasons that are 
not canny. 

I have heard it also said by the 
old women, that both fairies and 
witches have more influence, and 
take a greater delight in playing 
their pranks in the month of 
May, than in any other season ; 
the fairies holding their revels af- 
ter evening twilight, and the 
witches generally early in the 
morning, but always disappearing 
before sunrise. Some /reits and 
superstitions, connected — with 
these opinions, shall be related 
afterwards. It may, however, 
be noticed here, that asa woman 
will not marry in May, neither 
will she spean (wean) her child in 
that month. Perhaps both these 


friends, a convocation was im- /riets have originated in some su- 


mediately held, consisting of the 
bride’s mother, and all the canny 
wives in the ‘llage. Her moth- 
er declared that it was all owing 
to ‘the reckless gawkie hersel, 
wha would be married in May, 
but as she has brewed she must 
now drink,” for the decrees of 


perstition long since forgotten, 
and the practice, like many other 
absurdities, is continued, becaus¢ 
it has so long been customary- 
When acouple are to marry, 
the first publick procedure is for 
the bride-groom, accompanied 
by the bride’s father, and a few 
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friends, to Wait upon the ses- 
sion-clerk for the purpose of get- 
ting the banns published, accord- 
ing to the rules of the kirk ; on 
which occasion a small and fixed 
sum is paid to the poor’s fund, 
also a fee to the session-clerk. 
This always takes place on a Sat- 


urday evening, and is termed the p 


contract night: they commonly 
adjourn to the village ale-house, 
where they draw corks, and crack 
jokes, till a late hour, and often, 
(if the bridegroom is what they 
term a gude fallvw) till they are 
@ blind fu’ If the parties are 
rigid Presbyterians, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith must 
not be deviated from, either in 
doctrine or discipline; conse- 
quently, the banns are published 
three several Sundays, and the 
nuptials take place inthe week 
after the last proclamation. On 
this subject some of the laity 
seem to be more rigid in their 
adherence to the forms of their 
ancestors than the clergy; as the 
practice of the kirk allows the 
banns to be thrice published on 
one day, and the parties married 
next morning, if so inclined ; 
but for this indulgence and devia- 
tion extra fees must be paid both 
to the poor’s fund and the session- 
clerk. 

From the contract night to the 
afternoon of the Sunday after 
their marriage, the parties are 
termed bride and_ bridegroom, 
and, during this period, neither 
must attend either wedding or 
funeral, or the consequences will 
be in the former case, that their 
first-born child will “break Di- 
ana’s pales ;” and in the latter, 
hever be married. I have seen 
several instances where the old 
folks predicted the consequences 
tosuch as were born under these 





circumstances, and which were 
afterwards tulfilled. It seems 
probable that the parties believing 
themselves under a spell, deemed 
it useless to struggle against their 
destiny, and thus were the cause 
of the prediction being fulfilled. 

About this time the bride ap- 
oints her two bride-maids, and 
the bridegroom two male atten- 
dants, termed ex officio, “ alle- 
kays;”’ the derivation of the ti- 
tle I cannot determine. 

It would not, perhaps, be easy 
to ascertain the particular period, 
when penny-weddings were first 
introduced into Scotland; from 
many of our old ballads, the 
practice seems to have been of 
pretty long standing, and I am in- 
clined to believe was first adopted 
for a very benevolent purpose. 
Money was then scarce, and 
compared with our times, few of 
the luxuries or even the conveni- 
ences of life were enjoyed by the 
common people. Whena young 
couple in the lower rank of socie- 
ty married, they were often, in 
the dialect of the country, dut 
bauchly provided; hence their 
friends and neighbours met to- 
gether, dined, drank and made 
merry, each contributing a small 
sum for his entertainment, the 
aggregate of which, after dis- 
charging the expenses incurred, 
left a surplus for the young cou- 
ple to assist in furnishing their 
house. Exclusive of this, it was 
then the custom for their neigh- 
bours to wait upon them in the 
morning, every one with a giftof 
some article necessary in the way 
of house-keeping. See Ramsay’s 
Additions to King James’ Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green. 

The wedding generally takes 
place on Thursday, or Friday at 
latest. During the week before, 
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the bride and bridegroom are em- a most 


ployed in ca’ing their fowk, (in: 
viting their guests to the wed- 
ding.) This is a fatiguing office 
—for the number invited is _sel- 
dom less than one hundred, gene- 
rally two. Ihave been at a pen- 
ny-wedding where four hundred 
dined at the first table. In a 
country place, many of these live 
far distant from each other; and 
it would be considered as a mark 
of disrespect not to be invited at 
their own dwelling-place by the 
bride or bridegroom in person, 
and the invitations are all expect- 
ed in the course of the week be- 
fore the wedding takes place ; it 
is also the custom to set victuals 
before them, in every house they 
enter. One day of this week is 
devoted to the purpose of the 
bride and bride-groom accompa- 
nying each other to the nearest 
market-town, to buy their braw 
things, (gloves, ribbons, &c.) 
The next and important week 
commences with catering; and 
bread, beef. beer, rum, &c. are 
laid in, sufficient for the occasion. 
All the plates, caps, cutties, and 
wooden trenchers in the neigh- 
bourhood, are put in requisition 
—to provide knives and iorks 
would be a hopeless task, the 
guests are, therefore, expected to 
fetch them in their pockets. 

The eve of the wedding day is 
termed the /eet-washing,—when 
a party of the neighbours of the 
bride and bride-groom assemble 
at their respective homes ; a tub 
of water is brought, into which 
the feet of the party are piaced, 
and asmall piece of silver or cop- 
per money dropped into the wa- 
ter; but at this moment one of 
the company generally tosses in a 
handful of soot, by which the 
water is completely blackened ; 


eager and _ ludicrous 
scramble now takes place among 
the lads and lasses, striving who 
shall get the piece of money, 
pushing, shoving, and splashing 
above the elbows; for the lucky 
finder is to be first married of the 
company. A second and more 
cleanly ablution takes place ; they 
then eat and drink, perhaps 
dance, as a prelude to the still 
more important festivities of the 
following day. 

The nuptial ceremony is some- 
times previously performed, but 
most commonly on the wedding- 
day, in which case, as the par- 
ties have sometimes a good way 
to walk to the kirk, the guests as- 
semble early in the forenoon, 
particularly the bride’s, as_ they 
are treated with a collation before 
starting. During this repast, a 
couple of envoys, (Scot. sends) 
arrive from the bridegroom, who 
lead the bride to the temple of 
Hymen, she having, on their ar- 
rival, presented each with a pair 
of gloves, and her maids tie a 
blue ribbon in the breast of their 
coats, as the znsignia of their or- 
der. She is accompanied to the 
kirk by at least all the youthful 
part of her guests, one or more 
fiddlers playing appropriate tunes ; 
and must not look behind her on 
the journey. 

Great attention is paid to the 
first foot, that is, the first per- 
son who happens to meet them ; 
and if such person does not vol- 
untarily offer to go back with 
them, they are generally com- 
pelled to do so. A man on horse- 
back is reckoned very lucky, and 
a bare-footed woman almost as 
bad as a witch. Should a hare 
cross the road before the bride, it 
is ominous, but a toad crawling 
over the path she has to pass, 35 
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a good omen; a magpie on flight occasions to which theyrefer : 


crossing the way from right to 
left, or, aS Some say, contrary to 
the sun, is the harbinger of bad 
luck, but if vice versa, is reckon- 
ed harmless; horned catile are 
inauspicious to the bridegroom, 
and a yeld cow (not giving milk) 
to the bride. I have repeatedly 
heard the following rhymes on the 


West wind to the bairn 
Whan gza’an for its name ; 
An’ rain to the corpse 
Carried to its lang hame. 
A bonnie blue sky 
To welcome the bride, 
As she gangs to the kirk, 
Wi’ the sun on her side. 


( To be concluded in our newt. ) 
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From the European Magazine, for Jan. 1519. 
RELICKS OF Pv PULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


a 


By the Author of Extracts from a Lawyer’s Port Folio. 


Abour twenty years ago, a 

small party, possessed by 
what is now called the spirit of 
expLring, arrived to spend a 
Week at Park-gate—not the cele- 
brated place of embarkation well 
known to Irish travellers, but an 
obscure spot chosen tor the ac- 
commodation of sea-bathers in 
the West of Scotland. There 
this fine name is given to a clus- 
ter of white huts on the eastern 
edge of a broad bay walled al- 
most round with a natural para- 
pet of rocks, broken here and 
there into columns linked togeth- 
er by garlands of sea-weed, 
sometimes tufted round their 
tops like the most elegant Corin- 
thian capitals. Above this para- 
pet rose another wall of moun- 
tains covered with the dark heath 
peculiar to Galloway, except 
where a few bunches of gold- 
blossomed broom hung like tas- 
sels among their brown drapery. 
Through the only chasm among 
these mountains might be seen 
the brilliant expanse of the Irish 
Channel and the outline of the 
English coast, as if sketched with 
a silve pencil on the edge of the 





blue sky. In the centre of the 
bay itself, an isle covered with 
dwarf trees appeared as if a 
green pavilion had been raised 
by magick in a lake of diamonds, 
Such it seemed in the lipht of a 
midsummer sun, as the party of 
ramblers dismounted from their 
ponies, and demanded the best 
room contained in the largest 
white cottaze, distinguished by a 
slated roof and two stone steps 
at the door. ‘This party consist- 
ed of the Provost of K., a tall, 
active, military-looking man, with 
a hunter’s bag slung over his 
shoulder; the captain of a tra- 
ding brig in his service, whose 
long voyages had stored him with 
the superstitions of all countries ; 
and the kirk-minister, whose 
father, as is not unusual with 
the Scotch priesthood, had been 
in that pastoral walk of life which 
still retains a few legends of our 
own. To these were added the 
Provost’s confidential clerk, or 
amanuensis, a youth under twen- 
ty, who listened with a delighted 
and believing ear to his patron’s 
favourite romances, which were 
related with no small share of his 
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ancestor Rob Roy M‘Greggor’s 
gallant spirit, mingled with some 
of the arch gravity peculiar to 
our English Gascony. The sal- 
lies of imagination which might 
have been expected from such a 
party, were controlled and har- 
monized by the presence of a la- 
dy from the vale of Dent, in the 
Gascony already mentioned. 
This lady, as the Provost's sis- 
ter-in-law, and a wealthy widow 
of forty-five, possessed authority 
enough to regulate the eccentrick 
humours of her companions, and 
sufficient attraction to enliven 
them. She had the bright black 
eyes and short pert nose ascribed 
to the celebrated queen of ancient 
Egyptisns; and enough of olive 
brown in her cheeks to suit, as 
she said herself, the queen of this 
gay troop of modern gipsies. 

The travellers had hardly be- 
gun their depredations on a table 
covered with kippered salmon 
and eggs, which strongly an- 
nounced the vicinity of the poul- 
try-yard to the peat-stack, before 
they were interrupted by that ex- 
traordinary clamour of dogs sup- 
posed by an ingenious French 
tourist to be a Scotch device for 
the purpose of expediting travel- 
lers’ horses. The lady ran to the 
little casement, and the gentle- 
men, after a few compliments 
murmured among themselves, to 
the curiosity of the sex, went 
out to ask questions for their own 
amusement. The chorus. of 
dogs was presently improved by 
the sound of two ill-managed 
bagpipes, a bad violin, and a 
drum which had been discarded 
from the Provost’s volunteer 
corps. ‘These headed a_proces- 
sion composed of his waller, mole 
catcher, grieve or bailiff, and 
sundry cotters in blue jackets 
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and new shoes; for the apparel 
of Gallowaymen differs from their 
more southern neighbours only 
in the unfrequency of the latter 
article, and the picturesque plaid 
and bonnet are seldom added. 
Two of the youngest, and proba- 
bly the soberest of this groupe, 
supported a sunburned youth in 
apparel which did marvellous cre- 
dit to the glossy blue cloth of the 
town taylor. Conscious of this cre- 
dit, and of his importance as a 
bride-groom, the wearer endeay- 
oured to assume an assured air 
which added admirably to the com- 
ick effect of the procession. After 
calling at all the publick-houses 
on their route, and dancing as 
well as they could at the last, the 
groupe reached Park-gate, where 
the bride resided, and where, 
according to national courtesy, 
the elected husband came to 
claim her. The Provost, with 
that joyous frankness which links 
the peasantry of Scotland to their 
masters more powerfully than so- 
lid benetactions, immediately as- 
sumed his part in the festival, 
and entered the cot house with 
his sister, his secretary, and the 
kirk-minister. Well aware that 
the Laird might be expected, the 
party within were arranged with 
more decorum than the bride- 
groom’s escort without. ‘The 
three-legged stocl, broad old kist 
or meal chest, and troops of 
poultry, which usually occupy 
the little space of a Scotch cot 
house, were on this day displaced 
to make room for two benches 
borrowed from Johnny M*Cune’s 
** publick ;” the wisps of wheat- 
straw, and bundles of dry furze, 
which had been deposited as usu- 
al on the lath top of the cup- 
board bed whereon winter fuel 15 
hoarded, were swept away into 











































a darker place, and only 
- bunches of fresh heath blossoms 





a few 





" peeped out as a kind of cornice. 


eo 


| The old hat inserted into the 


- fourth square of the only window 
- was also removed, and its place 


‘ very well supplied by halt-a-do- 


ven curious faces striving to ob 
tain a glance at the interiour. 
On the two borrowed benches 
were arranged half a dozen dam- 
sels, Whose earnings ata neigh- 
bouring cotton mill enabled them 
to appear on this occasion in white 
muslin or fine flowered calico, 
with hose and slippers which had 
been carefully put on under the 
nearest hedge ; in addition to the 
usual finery of Scotch maidens, 
a blue ribbon passed not un- 
gracefully through their hair 
above the forehead. At the 
head of this bride bench, in the 
place of honour established by 
most ancient custom, sat the 
bride herself, distinguished by a 
cap, while two of her eldest ac- 
quaintance broke a large cake 
over the heads of those who en- 
tered ; and the minister having 
forced his way through the 
crowd, obtained a vacant space 
about two feet square in the cen- 
tre of the cot house. To his 
brief question whether any im- 
pediment could be alleged, and 
equally brief injunction respect- 
ing their duties, the parties re- 
plied by two silent nods, and 
uniting their hands without the 
giftof a ring, received the final 
benediction. Having thus per- 
formed the simple ceremonial 
dictated by his memory or ex. 
tempore inspiration, the minister 
of the kirk of Scotland made a 
signal to the rosy piper, whose 
face shone through the broken 
Casement, and led the first dance 
with the bride, followed by the 
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lady of Dent, who sprang from 
the three legged stool brought tor 
her accommudatiun, and by lead- 
ing the bride groom down the 
dance, atoned to him for usurp- 
ing his allotted post of honour 
between the bride bench and the 
wall. She gave his spouse a 
piece of silver coin as a substitute 
for the lucky stone or ‘ elfin-ar- 
row,” now scarce in Scotland ; 
but there was little doubt of the 
wedding’s prosperity, as a spae- 
wife both deaf and dumb had 
marked out their figures in chalk, 
and the winding-sheet for the 
husband had been duly spun. 
Untempted by the “ tea dinner,” 
or substantial late brakefast de- 
signed for the bridal feast, the 
travellers returned to their own 
tenement to discuss the many cer- 
emonies by which popular super- 
stition still decorates an event 
sanctified by the Kirk only with 
austere simplicity. 

‘‘ These superstitions,” said 
the good old minister, * are part 
of the poetical instinct of human 
nature. We, in this age of rea- 
son, have been perhaps too busi- 
ly employed in tearing them from 
a class of beings to whom mere 
reason is not much use. Their 
harmless appeals to fairy minis- 
ters, and reliance on unseen 
agents, spring not merely from 
idle curiosity, but from that un- 
satisfied ambition in our minds 
which inclines us to seek a com- 
munion with higher beings, and 
is part of our finest principle. 
Since men will create an imagina- 
ry importance for themselves, I 
love tosee them connect the in- 
terference of their usknown 
friends with the social affections 
and simple incidents of domes- 
tick life. Let them give these 
affections and these incidents all 
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the sanctity they can by the help ed to the genius or guardian ap. 
of supernatural agents. I wish gel of a Roman with wine and fra. 
the days could return when men grantodours ? and even of the He. 
were persuaded that a witness brew altar of incense and |iba. 
Sat inevery tree, andthe spirit of tions?” 
human feeling in every bird.” “ You might trace such similj. 
“Tt would not be very advan- tudes much farther,” rejoined 
tageous to quote Dr. Johnson in the clergyman: ‘* What can more 
Scotland,” said the fair widow, resemble our relicks of popular 
“else I could remind you that superstition than the barley-cake 
even fe has said nothing would and gifts distributed at an ancient 
be so tiresome as to live by mere Roman’s wedding, and the la. 
reason. When Iwas as young in mentations or outcries made to 
matrimony as pretty Elspy in the awaken him if possible during 
cot house below, the Provost’s the first seven days after his 
brother tried to make me find a death? Our cottagers still pre- 
reason for every thing, but he serve the custom of receiving the 
soon found I had too many. Yet last breath of a dying relative 
after all, how very little that we from his lips, and the nearest of 
do, think, or wish to have, would his kindred commit his head tc 
bear reasoning !—What can we the earth, as we find among the 
call the every-day ceremonies of politest nations of the continent 
our gilt-cards, our visits of eti- was once their custom. The 
quette, and formal parade, but halfpenny put into the dead man’s 
superstitions of a kind not quite mouth, the funeral feast given to 
so cheap and diverting as those of the poor, and the wailing of hired 
Hallowe’en and St. John’s Eve.” mourners, have been recorded in 
Proud of this encouragement all annals of our northern ances- 
from his aunt, the voung clerk tors and neighbours—from Nor- 
ventured to add, ** The supersti- way even to the Appenines. 
tions of vanity have no end to Fromthe Esquimaux of Baffin’s 
their varieties, but the supersti- Bay to the point of Cape Horn, 
tion of affectionate hearts seems from the Calmuck Tartars to the 
to have been alike in all ages, and Tonga Islanders, we cannot find 
the ceremonies it has created dif- either colony or nation that has 
fer very little. The Indian Cu- not devised some poetical circum- 
pid’s bow of sugar-cane and his stance or some mysterious mode 
five arrows are the same as his of divination to dignify their 
Greek cousin’s. The chief of choice in love or marriage. The 
the South Sea Isles carrying his business of fortune telling is as 
sick child to the houses of his old as the world, and the mis- 
idois, and praying all night by chievous serpent himself seems 
their consecrated stones, shews to have begun his operations 10 
the same progress in humanity Eden by telling our grandmother 
and reason asthe Hindoos strew- Eve her fortune.” 4 
ing fresh flowers and pouring oil ‘When I sailed to Aleppo, 
on the stone of their benevolent said the Captain, now perceiving 
Maha Deva, and covering it with an avenue for himself into the 
new shorn wool. Do not both conversation, ‘I bought of an 
remind us of the sacrifices offer- Armenian Jew, in exchange for 
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for some of my merchandize, a solitary dove alighting on a house 
most strange book, which had to the left side of the spectator ? 


been compiled from the works of 
the Rabbis about 00 years, 
and I brought it with me here, 
Doctor, as an addition to your 
library. But with respect to 
your opinion of superstition, I 
should rather call it the pleasure 
of human nature in what relates 
to the merry occasions of lite, 
such as we have seen to-day. 
And one must own there 1s some- 
thing plausible enough in the de- 
vices men have found to give 
consequence to trifles. When I 
was at Japan, the people shewed 
me several hot springs, which, as 
they assured me, were purgato- 
ries for certain classes of men. 
Deceitful brewers were supposed 
to lodge at the bottom of the 
muddiest ; bad cooks under those 
that frothed highest; and quar- 
relsome wives in one that made 
an incessant noise. ‘They ofler- 
ed me a slice of a green serpent 
with a flat head and sharp teeth, 
which they professed would in- 
fallibly make me witty and brave ; 
but I chose rather to digest the 
affront than the talisman. Inone 
of their temples I found a piece 
of mirrour, which they thought 
an emblem of the deity, and en- 
deavoured to propitiate by stri- 
king a bell three times. I also 
saw gilt paper lighted every eve- 
ning before the sea-god, and co- 
medies acted in the street for his 
diversion ; but the witches’ stool 
Was the most fantastical torture 
ever devised ; and I added it to 
the long list of provisions I have 
found for such creatures in every 
land my anchor has touched.” 

_ “Who,” rejoined the Calvin- 
ist, ““has not heard of the ill- 
luck betiding Friday, the doleful 
omen brought by a raven or a 





This Rabinical book, which you 
have brought me, gives farther 
testimony on this subject.—* We 
shall find,’ says the author, ‘ se- 
ven kinds of Diviners forbidden 
among the Hebrews, not because 
there were no other, but because 
they were the most usual. 1. 
An observer of times—2. An 
inchanter—3. A witch—4. A 
charmer—5. A consulter with 
familiar spirits—6. A wizard— 
7. A necromancer. To these 
we may add an eighth, Consult- 
ing with the staff; and a ninth 
out of Ezek. C.21. A consulter 
with entrails. The first is a star 
gazer; and his name, saith Aben 
Ezra, is derived from Gnanan, a 
cloud. When he observes the 
stars or clouds, he stands with 
his face eastward, his back west- 
ward, his right hand towards the 
south, and his left hand towards 
the north: else I find no reason 
why the Hebrews should term 
the eastern the fore part of the 
world, and the western the back ; 
the south part /iamin or the right 
hand, and the north part Shemol, 
or the left. He is Menachesch 
or a soothsayer, say the Rab- 
bines, who, because a morsel of 
bread falleth out of his mouth, or 
his staff out of his hand, or a 
crow hath cawed unto him, or a 
goat passed him, or a serpent was 
on his right hand or a fox on his 
left, will say, “* Do not this or 
that to-day.” <A witch or juggler 
is called Mecascheph, a complex- 
ion maker, a compounder of me- 
dicine, an artisan who makes 
men and women’s faces wih 
paint. The fourth is Chober, a 
charmer. The Hebrew word 
signifieth league and association, 
either from the fellowship such 
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persons have with Satan, or, as 
Bodinus thinketh, because such 
kind have frequent meetings 
wherein they dance and make 
merry together. Onkelos trans- 
Jates such a charmer Raten, a 
mutterer, and Maimon. cap. 11. 
describes him thus—* He is a 
charmer who speaketh words of a 
strange language, and without 
sense ; and thinketh that if one 
say so or so to a scorpion, it can- 
not hurt a man; and he that 
saith so or soto a man, he cannot 
be hurt. Likewise he that whis- 
pereth over a wound, or readeth 
a verse out of the Bible over a 
sleeping infant that he may not be 
frighted, is a charmer, because 
he makes the words of the scrip- 
ture medicine for the body, 
whereas they are medicine for the 
soul. Of such sort was that 
whereof Bodinus speaketh—that 
a child by reciting acertain verse 
hindered a woman that she could 
not make her butter ; but by re- 
citing the same verse backward, 
he made her butter come present- 
ly. The fifth is Schoel Ob, acon- 
sulter with Ob, or familiar spi- 
rits. Ob properly signifies a 
Bottle, and is applied in divers 
places to magicians, because they 
speak with a soft and hollow 
voice as out of a bottle. The 
sixth, Liddegnoni, is translated 
by the Greeks a cunning man; 
and the Rabbis say, that when 
such men prophecied they held 
between their teeth the bone of a 
beast which resembled a man. 
Prophane history mentioneth di- 
vinations of the like kind, inas- 
much as the magicians ate por- 
tions of the animals used in augu- 
ry, thinking that by a kind of 
metemsychosis, the souls of 
such animals would be conveyed 
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to prophecy. To the name of 
the seventh, * Doresch el ham. 
meihim,’ the Greek answers 
word for word, a necromancer, 
or inquirer of the dead. Not 
that we may suppose witches can 
raise or disturb the souls or bodies 
of the dead, though they may 
bring Satan or their familiar de. 
mons in that semblance. Of the 
eighth, a consulter with his staff, 
Jerome saith the manner of divi- 
nation was this—Ift the doubt 
were between two or three cities 
which should be assaulted first, 
they wrote the names of the ci- 
ties upon certain staves or arrows 
which being shook in a quiver to- 
gether, the first that was pulled 
out determined thecity. Or the 
consulter measured his staff by 
spans, or by the length of his fin- 
ger, saying as he measured, ‘I 
will go—I[ will not go—l will act 
—I will not act—and according to 
the words that fell out with the last 
span it was determined. The 
ninth was Roc Baccabed, a divi- 
ner by entrails—a practice gene- 
rally received among the heathens 
especially regarding the liver.” 
The young clerk eagerly inter- 
posed to mention the sorceries of 
liver-eaters, so much feared by 
the Hindoos, and added—* I 
doubt not that a very pleasant pa- 
rallel might be drawn if any one 
had time and science enough to 
exhibit on one large sheet of pa- 
per, a list of all the popular su- 
perstitions known tousin every 
country yet discovered. The 
American feast of the dead, the 
Obi of the West Indies, and the 
incantations of Lapland, all be- 
tray the same origin as the gayer 


and more elegant sorceries Of 


Persiaand Peru. Perhaps in the 
time-taper, the bowl floating in 4 


into themselyes, and enable them brass dish to measure hours, and 










‘tle never fails. 
Psons, you have used them as men 
‘usually do, only to justify what 
‘you like best; but as we have 
been ali dav too merry tobe wise, 
'|etus excuse our own by telling 


Brutus. 







Whe three trees planted as a mar- 


‘age-bower by the Hindoos, we 
ay see NO slight resemblance to 
he sacred candle burned by our 
orkshire maidens on the eve of 
s,, Agnes, the ring and plum- 
osset of St. Mark’s vigil, and 
he dear hawthorns of our ballad. 


singing shepherds. 


The Provost, stretching him- 


self at his ease on the wooden 
settle or sofa of the hearth-place, 
P replied, * Among all your nine 
‘diviners, I should have chosen 


b, for the inspiration of the bot- 
As for your rea- 
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all the old faahioned follies we 
know. I reserve my tale to the 
last, as I intend it to be the most 
magnificent, and because, like 
the Chieftain M‘Ivor, I have not 
got it ready.” 

‘‘ Prepare’ the best in your 
stock,” said the lady of Dent, 
** provided it does not relate to 
your gold mine at Dunduffle, or 
the castle of Robert de Rome- 
ville, built before Miss Mac Ju- 
piters poetical name was transla. 
ted into English. I mean to nar- 
rate all the fibs concerning both.” 
The audience gave a gallant as- 
sent, and the lady’s history began, 
taking due precedence of her five 
companions- -- - - V. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Tullia, the 





From the New Monthly Magazine, for Dec. 1818, 
——— 
BRUTUS. young princess. 


TUS, 
Lane theatre on the 3d 
Payne, a 
gentleman. 
ed upon the 


young 


| A NEW tragedy, entitled Bru- Queen, who is raised into * bad 
was produced at Dury | 

inst. 
from the pen of Mr. Howard 
American 
The plot is form- 
most impressive 


eminence” by history as having 
driven her chariot over her fa- 
ther’s dead body, is left by Tar- 
quin the Proud (then absent with 
his army before Ardea), regent 
of Rome. Alarmed by dreams 





features in the history of the first 
of that name, who flourished in 
the time of Tarquin the Proud, 
in the earlier age of Roman his- 
tory. ‘lhe scene is sometimes at 
the camp before Ardea, some- 
times in Collatia, and sometimes 
in Rome. 

The play commenced with the 
assumed idiotism of Lucius Ju- 
hius, who, on the murder of his 
father and his elder brother by 


and portents, Tullia sends for 
Lucius Junius from the camp, 
thata watchful eye may be kept 
over him; but when he arrives, 
she is disarmed of her terrours 
by the grotesque answers of Lu- 
cius Junius, and orders that he 
shall be called Brutus, from the 
resemblance which the want of 
reason gives him to a brute. 
The first act closes with a scene 
between the Princess ‘Tarquinia 


Tarquin, counterfeits the fool, and Titus, the son of Brutus, in 
and is received into the family of which it appears that Titus had 
the king to make mirth for the gained great favour at the court, 


~ 
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and had formed an attachment 
for Tarquinia, which was favour- 
ably returned. In the second 
act the young Princess and Col- 
latnus are discovered in the tent 
of Sextus. They converse re- 
specting the female character, 
and are thus led into the famous 
wager concerning their wives— 
the result is literally as recorded 
in history, 

The piece altogether possesses 


Varieties. 


considerable merit, and thoy 
the author has not much claim 
originality, having culled fro, 
all former dramas on the sap, 
subject, yet he must be allow 
that of producing a successfy 
play from unsuccessful ones—; 
putting materials which failed 
other forms, into a_powerfi| 
shape—and of making up a ply 
which will long continue to 3. 
ford delight to the publick. 





VARIETIES, 


i 
From the Lady’s Magazine, for Dec. 1813, 


fashionable Deformities. 
A® the exquisite Dandies oft he 
p 


resent day know not how to 
make themselves sufficiently re- 
diculous, and as many of our 
would-be-fashionable damsels ex- 
hibit themselves as walking de- 
formities, with a hump on their 
backs, we beg leave to offer to 
their notice some fashions of 
other nations, from which thy 
may make a selection. 

The Indian women in the in- 
teriour of America are compel- 
led, by the tyranny of custom, 
to appear in publick completely 
dressed, which they perform by 
besmearing the whole body with 
oil, and painting on it a variety 
of figures of different colours ; 
and travellers protest, that when 
hus arrayed, they appear to 
great advantage at a distance. 
Another article of their dress 
consists of large teeth of fishes, 
suspended from their ears, which 
hang down to their shoulders ; 
the tips of them being pierced by 
their mothers in their earliest 
infancy, and the holes gradually 
extended so much that a hand 
might pass through. ‘They wear 
rings in their nostrils, which hang 
down to the upper lip; anecklace 


composed of monkeys’ teeth, 
and bracelets made of shells; 
ornaments which render them 
irresistibly bewitching in the eyes 
of the young men of taste and 
fashion. 

The women of one Indian 
nation in America consider a 
very bulky calt to the leg as one 
of the greatest personal charms; 
and, in order to put their daugh- 
ters into possession of this singu- 
lar beauty, the mothers fasten 
strong rings round the legs of 
their female infants below the 
knee, and above the ance, 
which they wear all their ile. 
These rings, obstructing the free 
circulation of the blood, force tt 
to extend that part of the leg 
which they confine ; whence the 
calves attain a most astonishing 
size, which affords to these In 
dian belles a charm, whose all- 
conquering power no young In- 
dian gentleman is able to resist 
The beaux of the ladies with 
these bulky calves wear enormou® 
wigs made of feathers, which 10 
size correspond with the protu 
berant charms of the belles. A® 
assembly of this nation, consist 
ing of naked men with age err 
wigs of feathers, and of gis 
















jth calves of such unnatural 








claim py cas . 

Cd fropfemsize, must exhibit as becoming a 
1e sam pee asight as a party of French ladies 
allowe [ie sand gentlemen of tashion in the 
ecessfy ixteenth century, when the for- 
nes—jfeemer wore enormous artificial 
tiled jerumps stuffed with horse-hair, 
Werfy| meu while the abdomens of the latter 





were swelled to an astonishing 
size by means of cushions filled 
* with husks. 
' The stiff mecks and spider 
“shapes of our Dandies, or the 
bent bodies of our damsels, who 
appear like snails carrying their 
houses on their backs, cannot, 


-@ play 
to af. 









teeth, Mm wepresume, as yet yie with the 
hells; fe. above, 

them | 
Spit Bishop Horne. 

and Me«~C«ewe:s«smerits of the amiable 

' Bishop Horne, were acknow- 

ridin ME 'edged «by men of all sects. 
er a ME John Wesley, who was not ac- 
one Me customed to speak highly of the 
ms; Me ergy of the — establishment, 
ugh. J once observed, on seeing him 
ngu: Je Pass the window of an inn at 
ster ME Which he was standing,—* There 
of MB goes aman, whoif he had lived 
the Me 4 the first days of Christianity, 
cle, fe WOuld have been an apostle !” 
“a Red Snow. 
eit MB Captain Sir John Ross has 
leg brought from Baffin’s Bay a quan- 
the tity of red Snow, or rather snow 
ing Water, which has been submitted 
In- J chemical analysis in this coun- 
ll. B® “Y, in order to the discovery of 
'n- the nature of its colouring mat- 
st. ‘er. Our credulity is put to an 
ith “xtreme test upon this occasion, 
us ul we cannot learn that there is 
in any reason to doubt the fact as 
1- Stated. 
n Sir John Ross did not see any 
t- red snow fall, but he saw large 
3 # “acts overspread with it. The 


Is Colour ef the fields of snow was 
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not uniform; but, on the con- 


trary, there were patches or 
streaks more or less red, and of 
various depths of tint. The 
liquor or dissolved snow, which 
has been brought to this country, 
is of so dark a red as to resem- 
ble red port wine. It is stated 
to us, that the liquor deposits a 
sediment, and that the question 
is not answered, whether that 
sediment is of an animal or vege- 
table nature. It is suggested 
that the colour is derived from 
the soil on which the snow falls. 
In this case no red snow can have 
been seen upon the ice. But we 
forbear to offer any opinion on the 
matter. 


Voltaire. 


A man of learning was com- 
plaining to Voltaire that few for- 
eigners relished the beauties of 
Shakespeare. ‘ Sir,’’ replied the 
wit, ‘bad translations torment 
and vex them, and prevent their 
understanding your great dramat- 
ist. A blind man, sir, cannot 
conceive the beauty of a rose, 
who only pricks his fingers with 
the thorns.” 

When onthe subject of Vol- 
taire’s absurd translation, and 
abuse of many passages in 
Shakespeare, the inconsistency of 
the Frenchman’s conduct was ar- 
raigned in conversation; a2 man 
of wit observed, “that Voltaire 
acted as some highwaymen do, 
rob first, and then find safety im 
murdering their prey.” 


Hindoo Compliments. 

The following is a specimen of 
the fulsome panegyricks which 
accompany the addresses of a 
Hindoo to his superiour :—‘* O! 
sir, your name is gone ail over 
the country; Yea, from country 
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to country. As a benefactor you 
are like Kurnnu, (famous for his 
Jiberality.) You are equal to 
Yoodist’hiru (the most tenacious 
of truth of any Hindoo that ever 
lived) in your regard to truth.— 
You have overcome all your pas- 
sions.—You are golden-tongued. 
—You speak sweet words. You 
show due respect to all.—You are 
aseaof excellent qualities.— You 
are devoted to the service of your 
guardian deity.—You are the fa- 
ther and mother of bramhuus, 
cows and women.”’ 

The Roomof Anger. In the 
houses of the rich Huindoos, 
which consist of a number of 
apartments, there is one appro- 
priated to a very curious purpose 
—viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut them- 
selves up in this room, called 
krodhagaru ; that is the room of 
anger, or of the angry. When 
any individual is gone into this 
room, the master of the family 
goes and persuades him or her to 
come out. If itbe a woman, he 
asks her what she wants. She 
asks, perhaps, for a large fish to 
eat every day, (she has seen one, 
probably, in the hands of some 
other female of the family) cr for 
a palanquin dailv, in which to go 
to bathe; or for the means of 
performing the worship of some 
idol ; or for beautiful garments or 
ornaments. 


Yorkshire Bite. 

A picture-dealer, selling his 
pictures by an exhibition, at the 
town-hall of Doncaster, about 
three years ago, had, among oth- 
er performances, the following 
subject, according to his cata- 
logue ;--“* A view 1n Italy by A. 
Caracci, with a figure of John 
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the Baptist, baptizing in the Rive 
Jorpan!!!" 


Great Rascals, 

A shopkeeper at Doncasty 
had, for his virtues, obtained th 
name of the Little Rascal, 3 
stranger asked him why this 4p. 
pellation was given him? «7, 
distinguish me from the rest of 
my trade,” quoth he, * who ax 
all Great Rascals.” 


A bad character better than non, 
“Sir,” observed a publican o 
Doncaster, to a man_ notorioy 
for never speaking truth, “yo, 
have taken away my _ character,’ 
“ How so?” said the other, “] 
never mentioned your name in 
my life.” ** No matter for that,” 
rejoined Boniface, * before you 
came here I was reckoned the 
greatest liar of the place.” 


Peter-pence. 

Peter-pence was an alms _ for. 
merly granted to the Pope, of 3 
penny upon every hearth or chim- 
ney, payable at the feast of St. 
Peter, ad vincula: this alms was 
granted only by the king, of roy: 
al munificence, out of his own 
demesnes, and it issued only out 
of such houses as yielded thirty 
pence rent, vive pecunia. This 
grant, which at first passed un 
der the humble title of alms, was 
afterwards called Romescot, ° 
heord-penny, and the whole sum 
of it annually amounted to 200: 
6s. 8d. 


Caleidoscopes. 
Tue following advertisment 
appeared in the window of 3 
shop in Briggate, Leeds:— 


“ Lady Scope colours sold here 


The Princess Charlotte. 
Tue late beloved Princess 


Charlotte was in her early youl 
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somewhat warm, but always 
submitted herself to the mild in- 
juaccions of her reverend precep- 
tur, who at length presented her 
with an essay on the government 
of the passion of anger. A short 
time after, she was very indig- 
nant against one of her attend- 
ants, and on being surprised in 
the midst of her anger by the en- 
trance of the prelate with the ex- 
clamation—** I fear you have 
nu read the book I gave you, 
Madam, the other day !” she in- 
stantly replied, in a_ repressed 
tone of voice, ** Yes, indeed. sir, 
I have; and had I not, I am 
sure I should have knocked her 
down.” —I[t is only doing justice 
to her reverend preceptor, and to 
the memory of his illustrious pu- 
pil, to say, that by his careful 
admonitions, and her watchful 
obedience, a complete triumph 
over a naturally warm temper 
was effectually ensured consider- 
ably previous to the period of her 
union with the man she loved. 


le OD 
Infantile Query. 
A CHILD, three years of age, 
nearing it said that she was born 
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on the King’s birth-day, took no 
notice of it at the moment, but 
in a day or two after, asked her 
father if she and the King were 
twins. 


Immortality. 

Two would be-wits, in passing 
through a market where some ve- 
ry lean carcases were hanging up, 
one of them cxclaimed—* Sure- 
ly we must be immortal! we are 
not going the way of all flesh !”? 
To which his companion replied, 


“Tush! De mortuis nil nisi 
Bone-um !'” 
B ffin’s Bay. 
Baffin’s Bay, which Pinker- 


ton, the Quarterly Review, Ar- 
rowsmith, and others, had placed 
in the list of fabulous creations, 
is now found to exist, and to have 
been described with great fidelt- 
ty even in the pages of “ Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes.”? This re- 
sult had been anticipated by M. 
Maltebrun, and also another, 
which is likely to follow; name- 
that the whale fishery would be 
benefitted by the expeditions, and 
that this would be the chief issue. 
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From the European Magazine, for Jan. 181°. 


(‘HE BANQUET SONG or tat TON- 
GA ISLANDERS ” 
SERSIFIED FROM A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
Sy the author of Extracts from a Lawyer's Port 
Folto.) otf 
Aw to Liccoo !—the sun is riding 
Down hills of gold tohis coral bow- 
. ers ! 
Come where the wood-pigeon’s moan is 
chiding 
ae 4 
. m= a. . , 
‘ In the south Pacifick Ocean, their language is 
usically smooth, as appears by this specimen :— 
, 0 chicheio—O chiche matta la 
J chichttom—V. te vala vala— 
“onemar, keonemar, koar, koar, koar— 
sCOVehey, kohey, 
Toallelebay, * 


K } dllubey rae 





The song of the wind while we gather 
flowers. 


Let us plait the garlands and weave the 
chi, 
While the wild waves dance on our 
iron strand — 
To-morrow these waves may wash our 
graves, 
And the moon look down on a ruined 
land ! 


Let us light the torches and dip our hair 
In the fragrant soil of the sandal tree ; 

Strike the bonyo@ and the oola share, 
Ere the death-rods hear our jubilee. 
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Who are they that in floating towers, 
Come with their skins of curdled 


snows ? 

They shall see our maidens dress our 
bowers, 

While the hooni shines on their sunny 
brows. 


Who shall mourn when red with slaugh- 
ter 
Finow sits on the funeral-stone ? 
Who shall weep for hisdying daughter ? 
Who shall answer the Red Chief’s 
moan ? 


Hfe shall cry unheard by the funeral 
stone, 
He shall sink unseen in the split-ca- 
noe, 
Tho’ the plantain bird is his alone, 
And the thundering gods of Fan-Fon- 
noo! 


Let us not think—’tis but an hour 
Ere the wreath shalidrop from the 
warriour’s waist— 
Let us not think !—’tis not an hour 
We have on our perfum’d mats to 
waste. 


Alas '—the wild bushes hideour land! 
Few are the youthful chiefs that seek 
Their brides in peace on the yellow 
sand. | 
While the moon hides half her wasted 
cheek. | 


Shall we not banquet tho’ Tonga’s kingt 
To-morrow may throw the battle- 
spear ? 
Let us whirl our torches and tread the 
ring, 
He shall only find our foot-prints here. 


We will dive, and the turtle’s track shall] 
guide 
Our way to the cave where Hoonga 
dwells, 
While under the tide he hides his bride, 
And lives by the light of its starry 
shells. 


Our babes and our ag’d menthere shall 
slee 
On tufts of the silver ifi’s leaves, 
Till on Finow’s grave our watch we 
keep, 





+ King Finow appears to have been the Buona- 
parte of the South--ra Isles. On one of their coasts 
ss a celebrated cave, which can only be entered by di- 
ring, and is distinruished by a very pretty tradiuon. 


And his widow’d wife the death-ve;) 


weaves. 


Come to Licoé ! in yellow skies 


The sun is bright and the wild bird 


play ! 
To-morrow for us may never rise... 
Come to Licoo to-day---to-day ! 
7. 
—— ae 
THE SCOTCH WIDOW. 


[ By a Correspondent. } 


So mourned the Dame of Ephesus her love. 








6 H Johnie, dinna die 
And leave your loving Jeanie, 
Or what'll come o’ me, 
And our darling weanie ? 
Johnie, dinna die! 


I’m sure my heart will break 
I canna live an’ lose ye” — 
But Johnie could na speak, 
And death his ee wad close ye— 
He could na help but die 


And Jeanie grat fu sair, 
Her sides wi sabbing crackit ; 
Her heart ioup’«d evermair, 
But somehow nacthing brak it, 
Though Johnie chanced to die. 


Her bairn to look upon, 
Renew’d her saddest swithering, 
For Johnie wha was gone, 
And left her beauties withering, 
Untasted on the tree. 


Time rows on, week by week, 
Since Johnie died ’twas three— 
Less pale grew Jeanie’s cheek, 
Less red grew Jeanie’s ee— 
Though she mourn’d inwardlie 


Sandy wha held the pleugh, 
And wi the warld gaed keenly, 
Was Jeanie’s right hand now 
And kent she was left beenly, 


Whan Johnie cam to die. 


Sae wiel his part he play’d, 
In comforting the widow— 
She greed ance mair to wed, 
And try how Sandy he’d do 
‘For Johnie wha wad die. 


Her broken heart she fan 

Wad still haud luve in ready, 
Sae Jeanie took a man, 

And gae her wean a dady, 


Six weeks frae Johnie died. 
Texina. 


